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the Education of the People, and its object was to popularise
science and general knowledge by the publication of in-
structive books at a low price. In x8z8 was founded the
secular University of London, of which more will be said
in a later chapter. The repeal of the Test Acts in the same
year recognised the civil rights of nonconformists, for
hitherto they had been excluded from holding national or
municipal offices. This was followed in 1829 by the Catholic
Emancipation Act, which gave similar rights to Roman
Catholics. Finally, in 1832, came the Reform Bill, which
gave the franchise to the "ten pound householders* in the
boroughs, and so redistributed seats that the large centres
of industrial population, now converted into new boroughs,
were represented in Parliament. Thus the middle classes
and the manufacturing towns now sent their members to
the House of Commons. This was only a stage in the direc-
tion of complete popular representation; but it is intensely
significant, because it was carried through by the force of
"popular will against the strenuous resistance of the old
order as entrenched in the House of Lords/'1 Thus, by the
Reform Act of 1832, the balance of power in the Commons
passed to the newly enfranchised middle classes, and
popular education therefore was regarded more than ever as
a matter of urgency.

This feeling was voiced in Parliament in 1833* John
Arthur Roebuck (1801-79) had taken Brougham's place
as champion of popular education in the House of Com-
mons, for the latter had been translated to the Upper House
as Baron Brougham and Vaux. "Education," said Roebuck,
"means, not merely these necessary means or instruments for
the acquiring of knowledge, but it means also the so train-
ing or fashioning the intellectual and moral qualities of the

1 Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Ontttry, p, 241. In this book there is a
dramatic account of the whole struggle. See pp. 232-42.